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Fettow Teacuers:—At the return of another year we meet again 
in our annual pilgrimage. From the farthest limits of our broad State 
to this remote angle, we find gathered a throng of earnest, thinking, act- 
ing, living teachers. 

In this annual gathering, wherever, for the time, our tabernacle may be 
pitched, there is a deep significance. We have not come these many 
miles for mere amusement, nor do we expect any immediate and tangible 
wages for this time and toil. We have been working, this long year, 
each man over against his own house, and we have come together to ob- 
serve the progress of the entire structure, and to see how our work adapts 
itself to the general design. We have been patiently treading the cir- 
cumference permitted by our own brief tether, shying the stumps and 
leaping the pitfalls, and we come to learn that there are stumps and pits 
in others paths as well as in our own; to observe how those may be 
drawn and these filled up ; to thank God, and take courage, We have 
been sailing our frail barks, each on his own sea, bounded by his own 
horizon, buffeted by storms, beset by calms, tossed hither and thither by 
wind and wave, and we have come once more into port to refit our shat- 
tered craft, get new spars and sails, clear away the rust and barnacles, 
compare our compasses, rate our chronometers, correct our charts and 
set forth again on a new voyage. 

It is natural, then, to ask, as we meet, What cheer! How prospers 
the work ? Do the walls still rise, or have the foxes gone up and broken 
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down portions thereof? What new conquests have been made in the 
career of study or of duty? What ineffectual labors and blighted hopes 
demand yet higher conquests? What progress has been made? What 
work is before us ? 

Such questions you expect will be answered, here and now ; and yet 
you would much prefer an answer from the master builder, than from an 
humble laborer ; from the admiral of the fleet, than from the master of 
some crazy transport. You will make due allowance for the imperfect 
reply which must be given by one whose attention has been confined to 
his own field of vision and to the exigencies of his own peculiar circum- 
stances. Yet some opportunity has been taken for scanning the horizon, 
for examining the situation, and to the hail ‘What cheer!” the answer 
is “ Good cheer !” 

Our cause is the cause of Public Instruction. We are concerned in all 
movements which tend to increase the sum of human knowledge, to cul- 
tivate the human intellect, and to give such knowledge and intellect the 
widest diffusion and the broadest scope. Whenever this work prospers, 
our work prospers ; any success in this direction is our success. And I 
think I may agsure you, fellow teachers, that in spite of all the untoward 
circumstances which have opposed this our work during the past year— 
in spite of the obstacles thrown in the way of this, as of every other 
element of civilization, and humanity, and progress, by war in any form, 
and especially by such a fearful fratricidal carnage as devastates our 
land—which has distracted from us public attention and sympathy, which 
has taken to the field our most promising pupils and most active teachers, 
which has filled our land with mourning, has disorganized society, and 
has so shrouded the future of our country that only those whose faith 
can lay hold on the immutable throne can hope, and plan, and build for 
the future—in spite of all these most serious hindrances our course has 
been forward—onward. We have achieved positive and permanent pro- 
gress. If, in our labor, we have no Port Hudson, or Vicksburg, or Get- 
tysburg to rejoice over, we have no wasted Antietam to regret, no bloody 
Fredericksburg, or Chancellorsville, to mourn, There are a few items 
which you will permit me to mention as, in my judgment, indications of 
progress,—successes from which we may take heart. 

The first mark of progress, we may find in the success of our newly 
adopted system of County Superintendency. The framers and friends of 
this scheme did not expect perfect, unalloyed success in the outset. They 
knew that there would be many difficulties in the way, arising partly 
from the defective preparation of the public mind, but muinly from the 
men who should be elected to fill the offices thus created. In some cases 
these difficulties may have been encountered. Visionarymen may have been 
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chosen, whose strength has been wasted in devising utopian schemes 
for a distant future, rather than in planning practical work for the present; 
noisy men, fond of intellectual county fairs ; indolent men, too lazy to 
do more than obey the letter of the law as little as possible ; shiftless 
examiners, who allow candidates to take home their work ani do it at 
their leisure ; incompetent men elected only because nobody else in the 
county would take the place for the pay ;—all these dead-heads may be 
found, but the majority of these superintendents we know to be compe- 
tent, practical, active, earnest men, who are doing thorough and substan- 
tial work. We know them to be self-sacrificing, for scarcely one of them 
can afford to do the work for the salary allowed. We have seen their 
labors in Institutes, in their careful and rigorous examinaticns, in their 
faithful visitations. Incompetent teachers dread their coming, are turn- 
ing their attention to other pursuits, are enlisting, or going to school. 
We congratulate the Su; erintendents on theirsuccess. May the shadows 
of the inefficient grow less, and the salaries of the competent greater, 
before another winter. And above all may they realize the responsibility 
of their position, and be endowed with wisdom in the performance of 
their duties. 


2. The revision of the School Law made during the last session of the 
Legislature, serves to give definiteness and character to our School Code 
which will do valuable service. ‘Though no marked changes have been 
introduced thereby, the existing laws, together with the decisions of the 
Department of Public Instruction have been clearly stated and methodi- 
cally arranged, so that the community, and particularly the officers charg- 
ed with the execution of the laws may thoroughly understand their du- 
ties. Any elaborate discussion of the law as it now stands will not be 
expected of me, as it is understood that a committee, appointed by the 
Association for that purpose, is prepared to report. 


3. The friends of education have reason to rejoice that, at length, a 
Normal School is in successful operation in our State. 

The first appropriation of public funds for Normal instruction was 
made during the legislative session of 1857. It was then enacted that 
one-fourth of the gross procgeds of swamp and overflowed lands, which 
had been donated to the State by Congress, by act of 1850, should be set 
apart as a permanent fund in charge of a Board of Regents, and that 
the income of such fund should be appropriated annually to such col- 
leges and academies in the State, as should provide Normal Institutes, 
in accordance with the provisions of the act. This law was so amended 
in 1858 as to allow Union or High Schools which should comply with its 
provisions to participate in its bhencfits. While the country was pros- 
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perous this fund yielded liberally and was distributed as liberally, —one 
institution receiving nearly $2,500 in one year. 

In the summer of 1859, the University and Normal Regents engaged 
the distinguished services of Henry Barnard, LL.D., of Connecticut, and 
entrusted to him the duties of Chancellor of the University and Agent 
of the Normal Fund. As he entered upon his labors new energy was at 
once infused into all branches of education. Dr. Barnard immediately 
organized a series of Teachers’ Institutes throughout the State, which 
were conducted by such able educators from abroad as Professors Ogden, 
Wm. Russell, F. C. Allen and C. H. Allen, assisted by all the earnest 
and active teachers at home. These Institutes were continued with the 
most encouraging success for nearly three years, and until they were su- 
perseded by those held under the direction of the County Superintend- 
ents. Meanwhile the Normal classes began to receive special attention. 
A course of study was prescribed. <A rigid system of examination was 
adopted, much to the discomfort, it must be confessed, of some institu- 
tions whose large subsidies suffered immediate and serious depletion. 
Searcely were these complicated labors commenced when the failing health 
of Dr. Barnard forced him to return to the bosom of his family, and ul- 
timately to sever his connection with the educational interests of Wiscon- 
sin. ‘The other assistants whom he had temporarily employed returned 
to their more immediate duties, and the entire labor of the Normal Fund 
devolved upon Prof. C. H. Allen. Wow faithfully, impartially, and suc- 
cessfully those duties have been performed, Iet the thousands of teach- 
ers whom he has met in Institutes and Normal classes testify. The se- 
rious inroads made upon all public funds, when the outbreak of the Re- 
beliion threw the finances of the nation into confusion, forbade the Nor- 
mal Regents from employing the full time of an Agent, and Prof. Allen 
opened temporarily, a school for normal instruction at Madison. The 
experiment thus privately undertaken proved the feasibility of the plan. 
In March last a Normal Department was opened in the State University. 
The south building is appropriated to it, and its pupils, in addition to 
their special instruction, are admitted to the regular University lectures 
upon Natural Science, Philosophy and Literature. It has passed 
through its first and preparatory term successfully. The names of more 
than a hundred pupils are upon its catalogue. It should receive, and I 
doubt not, will enjoy the fostering care of all friends of public instruc- 
tion. 

It would ill become one, who, like myself, has been personally concern- 
ed in giving instruction under the system which was adopted by the 
Board of Normal Regents, and which is still in force, to er ticize its re- 
sults unkindly. There was an imperative necessity that some. hing 
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should be done to improve the instruction given in our public schools. 
No better plan could have buen devised at the time to meet the immedi- 
ate want. Yet you will at least give me credit for candor, when I ex- 
press my conviction that this system has not given and can never supply, 
either in kind or quantity, the normal instruction which our schools de- 
mand. Our Colleges, Academies and High Schools are designed for other 
kinds of work. ‘Their own legitima’e work they must perform first. 
The normal class becomes, of necessity, an appendix, and can only re- 
ceive such attention as may be given after the more pressing demands of 
the institution have been met. The course of study adopted by the 
Board of Normal Regents clashes in almost every instance, in some de- 
gree, with the regular course of the instruction. This is no fault of 
either ; it is the natural result of an attempt to combine two systems 
which are generically different. Thorough, practical, effective Normal 
teaching can do its full service only in a school which makes it the cen- 
tral idea, and all others subordinate. The extent, the importance, the dig- 
nity of the work, demands the first and the entire service of those who un- 
dertake to perform it. Any thing short of this, like all temporary expe- 
dients, is instable, unthrifty, and will ultimately be useless. 

4, The next item to which I would direct your attention, and, in my 
judgment, by far the most important in its possible results, is the accept- 
ance by the state of the provisions made by Congress for the foundation 
of an Agricultural CMlege. The doctrine that it is wise and politic for 
the State to provide for the instruction of all its children, seems to have 
been practically recognized by the general government, and in its broad- 
est acceptation. ‘Three times have donations, most magnificent in ex- 
tent, been made for educational purposes, from the public domain. 

First, the sixteenth section, being one-thir'y-sixth of every township, 
was set apart, wherever the nation owned the soil, as a foundation for 
public instruction in Free Schools. 

Next, a donation was made to each new State, —to each of the daughters, 
as a portion of her dowry, when she took her place in the great family of 
States,—of seventy-two sections, or «bout 46,000 acres, of land to be se- 
lected wherever, within her own limits, the land might be most valuable, 
as the foundation for a State University. 

Now, in the midst of perils and commotions, with unwavering faith in 
@ prosperous and glorious future, the nation offers to each of her loyal 
children a princely gift, with which to furnish, throughout our land, in- 
struction in all ‘bose arts which lie at the foundation of national growth 
and prosperity. 

This triple foundation, brvad, ample, permanent, may furnish, if prop- 
erly applied, in the Public School, in the University and in the Scientific 
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School, the most extensive, the soundest and the most practical educa- 
tion, to every child, no matter what may be his rank in society, or his 
condition in life. 


The act by which this last gift was made was for a long time before 
Congress ; it met most violent and persistent opposition. Once passed 
both houses of Congress, it was vetoed by the President. It came to be 
considered a partizan measure, and met all the obloquy and abuse which 
are the inseparable companions of party warfare in our country. And 
now, carrying with it the odium of a party measure, it is distrusted by 
one side, and hardly appreciated by the other. Rightly understood, it 
will one day be a matter of surprise, and to some, possibly, of chagrin, 
that a measure which should so provide for the highest material interests 
of the country should be opposed by any persons or party, professing to 
consider the national welf.re. 

This act is usually known, and has been generally discussed, as an act 
providing for the foundation of Agricultural Colleges. Its scope is far 
broader, and its utility increases with its breadth. Its title and the fourth 
section clearly set forth the uses and purposes for which it appropriates 
a portion of the public domain. 

It is entitled “‘ An act donating Public Lands to the several States and 
Territories, which may provide Colleges for the benetit of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts.” 

It appropriates “ An amount of public land, to ’. apportioned to each 
State a quantity equal to 30,000 acres for each Senator and representa- 
tive in Congress to which the States are respectively entitled by the ap- 
portionment under the census of 1860.’’ This clause gives Wisconsin 
240,000 acres of land, Sec. 4. ‘Be it further enacted, that all moneys 
derived from the sale of such lands aforesaid, by the state to which the 
lands are apportioned and from the sale of the land scrip hereinbefore 
provided for shall be invested in stock of the United States, or of the 
States, or of some other safe stocks, yielding not less than five per cent. 
on the par value of said stock ; and that the moneys so invested shall 
constitute forever a perpetual fund, the capital of which shall remain 
forever undiminished (except so far as may be provided in See. 5, of this 
act) and the interest of which shall be inviolably appropriated by each 
State which may take and claim the benefit of this act, to the endow- 
ment, support and maintenance, of at least one College, where the lead- 
ing object shall be, without excluding other scientitic and classical stud- 
ies, and including military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as 
are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in such manner as the 
legislatures of the States may respectively prescribe, in order to promote 
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the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the several 
pursnits and professions of life.” 

Here may be seen the broad, statesmanlike scope of the act. It is in- 
tended to foster the interests of no section or class. Its language could 
not be broader or more explicit. On this foundation should be construct- 
ed an institution which shall promote all technical science and art—a 
Po.yrecunic CoLuecE. 

We are accustomed to bo ast of the great extent and undeveloped and 
inexhaustible resources of our country. Our most extravagant boast 
falls short of the reality. But this very fact should awaken us to the re- 
sponsibility which our position involves. ‘The problem to be solved is, 
how may these resources be developed most speedily and effectively ? 
Let any one ride over our great valley from the Alleghanies to the Mis- 
sissippi and he sees that we have yet but begun to subdue and cultivate 
the soil ; that from what is tilled we fail to secure what it might easily 
produce ; that we are pursuing such methods of agriculture as tend to 
impoverish rather than to improve the soil. 

We have taken immense strides in the development of our railroad sys- 
tem, and the large expenditure has been abundantly repaid,—but vastly 
more is yet to be done in the same direction, and we need the conjoined 
labor of science and practical skill to do this work economically and ef- 
ficiently. Every road that is constructed requires the constant supervi- 
sion of careful engineers to keep its structure and its machinery in order. 

Harbors are to be constructed and maintained all alo’ g our maratime 
and lake coasts. Rivers are to be improved, sand bars and rocks to be 
removed, docks and piers, booms, dams, locks and bridges to be built and 
kept in repair. Cities are springing up throughout our land which are 
to be graded, paved and drained, and supplied with water and light. 
Buildings are wanted for public and private uses ; church:s, colleges, 
school-houses, courts, jails, prisons, mills, warehouses and dwellings. 
How many of these are costly inveed, but are offensive to correct taste, 
badly ventilated, inconvenient, and positively unsafe, because constructed 
by architects who were ignorant of the scientific principles which should 
govern their structure. 

Our country is to be filled with machinery. The forces which move 
the air and the water, the demon of fire which lurks in our forests and 
mines, are doing us great service, but must be made to labor for us in a 
thousand ways not yet dreamed of. We must invent and construct the 
machinery by which these forces may be used to the uttermost. A saving 
of one per cent. of the fuel used in the United States would yield mil- 
lious of dollars, and a very simple computation will show that more value 
of coal and wood is wasted in smoke, in our country, per annum, than 
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this entire appropriation of public lands for scientific schools amounts to. 

Our hills abound in valuable ores and the wealth of our mines will 
be measured only by the skill with which they are opened and wrought. 

We have but suggested the various channels in which the industry of 
the nation must follow. We have not turned aside to notice the wants 
which luxury and culture will create. Increased results, in any of these 
directions ; benefit the nation, rich and poor alike. He who makes two 
blades of grass grow where but one grew before has long been recognized 
as a public benefactor. He who makes any power of nature do buta 
tithe more than it has been wont, is equally a public benefactor. 

Now in all these branches of human industry great improvement must 
follow the practical application of scientific truth. Immense loss is con- 
stantly incurred because the laws of nature, revealed by science, are un- 
known or neglected. Sometimes the loss is in property and can be esti- 
mated; sometimes in life, and is beyond computation. When the bridge 
ever the Des Jardins canal in Canada West, fell, and many persons were 
crushed or drowned, the superintendent and engineer of the road testi- 
fied under oath that the strength of the structure had never been esti- 
mated ; that it was not usual to make such an estimate, and that he did 
not know how. He supposed it was strong enough because it had not 
fallen. The fall of buildings is too common to attract more than a pass- 
ing paragraph. Their strength cannot be proven by experiment, but the 
laws of the strength and pressure of materials are so thoroughly 
investigated and correctly understood, as to make the computation sim- 
ple and easy. The materials of a Howe Bridge may be so arranged by 
calculations which would not require more than a day or two, as to give 
double the strength usually secured. 

Our land is full of inventors. Men of quick apprehension, familiar 
with the practical uses of materials ; but without scientific training, they 
are constantly reproducing condemned ideas, and forms of implements 
or machinery, whose failure might easily have been predicted by one fa- 
miliar with the laws of mechanics. 

Mining interests suffer seriously for want of skillfulengineers. Whit- 
ney, in his Metallic Wealth of the U. S., speaks of mines which have been 
spoiled by bad management. How many fortunes have been wasted in coal, 
copper, lead and gold regions, in opening works entirely out of the possi- 
ble range of ores as shown geologically. In the vicinity of Pottsville, 
Pa., some years since, a gentleman pointing to a pile of rubbish on the 
opposite side of a valley, remarked, that he spent $75,000 in that hole. 
He used all the money he had or could borrow—then he thought it time 
to study Geology. He procured books and informed himself. With his 
dog and gun he hunted over that whole territory. He studied carefully 
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the position and relation of the strata, and became satisfied that the 
mammoth vein of coal could be reached by a vertical shaft of about 400 
feet, where his works afterward stood. The work was undertaken, the 
vein reached in less than the required distance, and he had the best mine 
in the valley. What money and luck could not do, thoughtful brains did. 

The maximum effect of undershot water wheels of ordinary structure 
is set down at 284 per cent. of the mechanical power of the water used. 
The French mechanician, Poncelet, investigated mathematically the shape 
of the buckets of the wheel, and by changing their form produced an 
average useful effect of 57 percent. Fourneyron, a young French pupil, 
then a recent graduate from the Polytechnic school at Paris, studied the 
horizontal wheel, and by scientific deductions produced one which would 
‘‘ work either in or out of back-water, under high or low pressure, ’ and 
which yielded 70} per cent. instead of 30 per cent. Similar instances 
might be multiplied indefinitely. 

European governments have long been awake to the duty of furnishing 
technical instruction to their subjects. 

The Polytechnic school of France was established by a decree of the 
National Convention in 1794, by the influence of such men as Monge, 
Carnot, Lagrange, Laplace and Berthollet. Its original object was the 
diffusion of Mathematicnl, Physical and Chemical Science, and the 
graphic arts. Its pupils have generally become engineers, military, naval 
and civil, and have been placed in direction of public works, Besides 
the Polytechnic school, and in some instances subsidiary to to it, may be 
found at Paris, the Central School of Arts and Manufactures, the Con- 
servatory of Arts and Trades, the Academies of Design and Fine Art, 
School of Roads and Bridges, the Garden of Plants, the School of Mines, 
and various schools devoted strictly to Military Science. Besides these 
institutions at the metropolis, well officered and fully attended, industrial 
education is provided throughout the empire. 

The Kingdom of Saxony, with a territory little more than one- 
tenth that of Wisconsin, supports a Polytechnic school at Dresden, a 
school of Forestry at Tharandt and a Mining Academy at Freiberg, all 
schools of continental fame, besides six Academies of Arts and Mining, 
and sixty-nine lower technical schools. Prussia, Belgium, Austria, 
Russia and the lower German States, have all made numerous and ex- 
tensive foundations for technical instruction. 

Previous to the Great Exhibition of 1851, Great Britain had supposed 
that she excelled the world in the variety and excellence of her manu- 
factures. She possessed extensive mines of coal, iron and other metals. 
Her institutions were the freest in Europe, her people the most intelli- 
gent, But it was clearly demonstrated that England was falling surely 
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and rapidly behind the nations of Continental Europe, and that instead 
of being superior to all, she was fast becoming inferior to many. The 
Royal Commissioners reported to the crown that England would lose her 
strength and pride unless some new measures should be taken to give in- 
struction in theoretical and practical science. As a result of this hu- 
miliating discovery a Department of Science and Art was at once organ- 
ized, and a Parliamentary appropriation of £80,000 sterling was maile as 
a beginning for a Scientific School. 

We talk largely of the versatility of American genius, and brag of 
various successes which we have achieved over Europeans. In ships and 
steamers, wooden or iron-clad, in machines for harvesting, for sewing, 
for making fire-arms, both great and small, in false teeth and wooden legs, 
and in many other particulars the Yankee does excel. We look com- 
placently at the individual items in which we have won a victory, and we 
glorify the universal Yankee nation. But if we look about we discover 
many articles of common and necessary use, of foreign manufac- 
ture, which we prefer to our own, not because they are cheaper, 
but because they are better. American brown and bleached cottons com- 
pete successfully with English and French goods of the same grade, but 
every lady knows the superior excellence of English and French prints 
both in beauty of design and permanence of color. The same is true of 
all varieties of silk, linen, and woolen fabrics. For drugs and dyes, for 
the finer manufacturers of iron and steel, for earthenware and porcelain, 
for writing and wall paper, for leather, for surgical, mathematical and 
optical instruments, for an innumerable variety of items, we are obliged 
to go to England, or France or Germany, when we wish for excellence in 
quality, in workmanship, or design. The new object glass made by Alvan 
Clark and secured for the University of Chicago, is the best in the world, 
but it must go to Munich to be mounted. The great rubber companies 
of New York have to import their designers. Our mines are direvted in 
many instances by Welsh and Cornish men, who were but common la- 
borers at home. The architects of our own State Capitol are Germans. 
The only cause which prevented us from importing a larger number of 
engineers to construct our lines of railways and canals, was that a long 
peace gave the graduates of our Military Academy at West Point, nothing 
to do in their legitimate profession, and forced them to seek employment 
in Civil Engineering. In short there has been a consciousness that men 
of scientific attainments were better qualified to direct responsible and 
important enterprises than the uninstructed who must grope in darkness, 
experimenting as they go, at the expense, frequently to the ruin, of their 
employers. I would not for an instant underrate the genius, the skill, 
the success of Americans. But as long as we believe we are first, we 
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shall make no earnest effort to be foremost. We must recognize that 
other vessels equally fleet, equally staunch, are on the wave ; if science 
fills their sails with prospering breezes, we must spread our canvass, or we 
shall be left behind. The opportunity is now ours ; what use shall we 
make of it ? 

It will be seen that the diverse interests to which I have referred ar- 
range themselves in a few specific classes, viz : 


1, Construction, including Civil Engineering and Architecture. 

2. Mining and Metallurgy. 

3. Mechanics, or the construction and use of machinery. 

4, Chemistry, with its applications to Manufactures and Agriculture. 
To these the act adds 

5. Military Tactics. 


These, all alike, rest upon the same foundatioh, viz: The application 
of Mathematical and Physical Science and graphics to the several pur- 
suits and professions of life—industrial life,—and the corner stones of 
tiie whole structure are Mathematics and Chemistry. The pupils who 
become proficients in any of the specialities above mentioned must be 
thoroughly grounded in each of these sciences, with their various kindred 
ramifications. Hence it will be seen that for a large portion of a course 
of study designed for any of these pursuits, pupils may economically and 
successfully pursue the'r studies together. ‘I'hey need to diverge only 
when they come to study the application of the principles to the specific 
subjects in which they wish to perfect themselves. Even then the di- 
gression is only partial, not complete. The miner will make mining 
prominent, other subjects subsidiary. The chemist must keep up an ac- 
quaintance with mechanics, and the architect with chemistry. And these 
subjects must be taught with an energy and precision almost unknown in 
American Seminaries, and best illustrated on this side the water in our 
often unjustly censured military school at West Point. The lower math- 
ematics, the Algebra, and Geometry, and Trigonometry, must not be 
mere bundles of dead theorems and formule, like the curious specimens 
in the shop of Hogarth’s Apothecary. They must be as familiar and as 
thoroughly at the student’s control as the tools of the smith, or the 
colors of the painter. They lie at the door of mechanics as the multipli- 
cation table lies at the door of arithmetic. They are the keys with which 
to unlock the secret chambers of nature’s storehouse, whence may be 
brought lofty structures and curious and elaborate mechanism. 

The students in chemistry must do something more than sit, for three 
months, erect on a hard bench, like rows of empty firkins, to be filled 
daily even by so earnest and eloquent a lecturer as the learned professor* 
who is to address you this morning. They must spend many months by 
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themselves, under judicious supervision, with test tube and lamp, with 
blow-pipe and charcoal, working out patiently their own knowledge ; 
failing and learning why they fail; achieving suecess and acquiring a 
complete mastery over the material elements around them. These same 
principles must underlie all the instruction given. The pupil must not 
be told how such and such things may be done—he must be made to do 
them, himself. 

The framers of this act have wisely guarded it, and among other con- 
ditions, twu are peculiarly important. 


The first of these makes the state responsible for the integrity of the 
fund. She must replace any loss or diminution which may befall the 
principal from any cause whatever—she cannot use more than the inter- 
est, and that only for the purpose specified. It will concern every tax 
payer in the State to watch this fund, that it may not vanish under the 
dexterous manipulations of any financial conjurors, whether they may 
be few or forty in number. 


The second provision is that no portion of the fund shall be locked up 
in piles of brick and mortar. More danger threatens from this source 
than many imagine. The magnificent corinthian temple which crowns 
Philadelphia, was built by Nicholas Biddle at a cost of nearly $2,000,000, 
from the fund left by Stephen Girard for the maintenance and instruction 
of orphan children. A fraction of this sum would have sufficed for 
ample buildings, and the mass of this fund might have been left for its 
legitimate purpose. This is but an exaggerated case. In many instances 
the projectors of institutions of learning have not only expended all their 
available funds, but have actually saddled their enterprises with debt, for 
edifices, imposing enough, but which they had no means to furnish, and 
whose professorships they had no funds to endow. In this we find one 
of the reasons why so many American Colleges drag on a miserable, 
sickly existence. In the case before us, it is provided in the organic act 
that ‘‘no portion of the fund or the interest thereon shall be applied, di- 
rectly or indirectly, under any pretence whatever, to the purchase, erec- 
tion, preservation, or repair of any building or buildings whatever.” The 
enterprise must secure what buildings it needs from some other source. 

Two mistakes are likely to be made in the application of this fund both 
arising from a disposition to divide caused by that cupidity and jealousy 
which exists, unfortunately, even among educators. The first is, to at- 
tempt to found in different localities schools for different specialties. The 
time may come when this may be advisable. For the present it should 
not be allowed, on the score of economy. I have already shown that the 
same outline of science underlies all these specialties. They can be 
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taught as well by one corps of instructors as by more, until the number 
of pupils shall require subdivision. 

But the evil most to be feared is that every Academy and College in 
the State will appoint some professor of Agricultural Chemistry, or of 
Civil Engineering, or of Mechanical Philosophy, or, perhaps, take the 
whole at a lump, and create a Professorship of Polytechnic Science, and 
will then come knocking at the Legislative Halls, asking for a portion, 
or claiming to be the original Jacob, and demanding the whole. And so, 
to keep peace in the community, this valuable donation will be scattered 
to the winds. ‘This practice of dividing educational funds and interest 
has already wrought much mischief in our State It was only last win- 
ter that a project was hatched to scatter the University Fund. The 
Normal Fund, barely sufficient to sustain a respectable Normal school if 
kept together, is divided, and practically lost, while the best, and in fact 
the only Normal School we have, receives nothing from the fund, and is 
supported by its tuition. The whole collegiate interest of the State is 
distributed among seven or eight institutions, scattered, to be sure over 
a wide territory, but in a population half as large as that of Massachu- 
setts, who contrives to educate her own and half her neighbors’ children 
in three colleges. If these seven or eight colleges could by any synthesis 
be condensed into one or two, there might, perhaps be fewer professors 
in the S.ate, and some imposing piles ef stone mignt revert to creditors or 
be sold, but there would be funds enough and pupils enough for a re- 
spectable and valuable work. The temptation would not be so irresist- 
ible to send forth half-fledged graduates, in order to have an occasional 
Commencement. The professors would not be put to such shifts to get 
a living. They would not need to frequent the lobbies of the Capitol 
as of old. They would not be forced to descend to the level of the Public 
Schools, and these schools would cease to annoy them as competitors, 
and would become active coadjators and feeders. We should no longer 
hear learned, I will not say educated, men, who ought to know better, 
but who have gazed at scholastic gowns and Oxford caps so long that 
they are afflicted with mental strabismus, proclaim that the Public 
Schools are failures, and Public Instruction a humbug. 

Let those who have the management of this fund learn wisdom from 
experience. It will be ample for many years if kept entire ; it will be 
worthless if divided. It should be located at some central point, where 
a suitable experimental farm may be secured, near enough to the mining 
sections to be easily accessible, in the vicinity of some important town 
whose industry has gathered a variety of machinery and manufactures. 
Let the men be selected to carry on the work who are best fitted by tal- 
ent, culture, and tact in imparting instruction. Where this shall be done 
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or by whom, is the concern of no individual. That it should be done— 
honestly, faithfully, intelligently, is the concern of every one of us. 

I do not think any apology is due for occupying so much of your time 
with this subject. I have attempted, too briefly and imperfectly, perhaps, 
to give an idea of the value of this donation, and of the disposition which 
should be made of it. I believe that it may be made the crowning glory 
of our educational edifice. 

Meanwhile most of us are delving among the foundations. Let us not 
grow weary. Let us rather rejoice that we may lay these foundations 
deep and secure. Our corner stones should rest on the everlasting and 
immutable principles of truth, justice, humanity, and equity. We have 
more to do than to teach from books the elements of science. We have 
to inculcate by precept, we may infinitely better by example, the ele- 
ments of useful, earnest, noble, manly and womanly character. True it 
is that “‘it were easier to teach twenty what were good to be done than 
to be one of the twenty to follow our own teaching,” but that one following 
will be more potent than an hundred teachings. 

It is not true that our public schools are failures. It is not true that 
they are built on the sandy foundation of talk and rant. ‘Two hundred 
and fifty years ago the men of the North placed Free Schouls as one 
corner stone of their political and social structure, and it stands. Two 
hundred and fifty years the men of the South have built without this 
stone—their corner stone of human bondage left no place for it. Their 
edifice has terribly fallen, and has almost overwhelmed ours in its ruins. 
If we have failed it is morally certain that another such failure would 
have made a free people and a united Republic. I rejoice to believe 
that none ia the north are more intensely loyal than the teachers. 
Save the nation from demagogues now, and we will kill the breed. 

May the members of this Association go hence fresh, vigorous and 
earnest, for their coming toil. May we attain more adequate conceptions 
of the duties that rest upon us, and discharge those duties as responsible 
to God, and to our Country. 





Be siupie, be unaffected, be honest in your speaking and writing. 
Never use a long word where a short one will do. Calla spade a spade, 
not a well-known oblong instiument of manual husbandry ; let home be 
home, not a residence ; a place a place, not a locality ; and so of the 
rest. Where a short word will do, you always lose by using a long one. 
You lose in clearness ; you lose in honest expression of your meaning ; 
and in the estimation of all men who are qualified to judge, you losea 
reputation for ability —Dzan Trencu. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Association met pursuant to the call of the President, in Sim- 
mons’ Hall, in Kenosha, on Tuesday, July 28th, at 8 o’clock, P. M., 
and was called to order by the President, S. H. Peabody, of Racine. 

Rev. Dr. Gridley of Kenosha, welcomed the Asoociation to the hospi- 
talities of the city, and was responded to by the President on behalf of 
the Association. 

Prayer was offered by the Rev. J. T. Matthews, of Kenosha, after 
which an Address was delivered upon “Popular Education,” by Rev. 
Joseph Emerson, D. D., of Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

Wepnespay, July 29, 83 A. M. 

On motion, it was voted to appoint the usual committees ; also a com- 
mittee on Music consisting of F. B. Williams of Palmyra, H. B. Coe of 
Genoa and Rev. A. Kidder, of Eau Claire. 

On motion, A. J. Cheney of Delavan, was appointed Assistant Sec- 
retary, and David Parsons of Grant county, Special Secretary to report 
the proceedings of the Association for publication. 

After prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Gridley, of Kenosha, an Address 
was delivered by the President, upon the Progress of Education in the 
State, which was followed by an Address upon Physical Culture, by Prof. 
Hascall of Michigan, closing with some examples of physical exercises 
appropriate for schools. 

The County Superintendetns of the State occupied the remainder ot the 
forenoon session with a discussion upon Regular School Attendance, in 
which Messrs. A. J. Cheney, J. Wernli, P. S. Elwell, J. W. Morley, D. 
W. Rosencrans, 8S. L. Hooker, H. N. Comstock, H. B. Coe, N. E. Gold- 
thwaite, and Rey. A. Kidder, participated, Llon. J. L. Pickard, State 
Superintendent, presiding. 


Wenpnespay, 2 o'clock, P. M. 

The President announced the following committees : 

On Enroliment.—N. E. Goldthwaite, Fox Lake ; D.S. Hall, Geneva; 
J. Wernli, Iola. 

On Nomination of Officers.—Rev. A. Kidder, Eau Claire; Wm. M. 
Colby, Madison ; L. H. Warren, Darlington ; F. B. Williams, Palmyra ; 
— Graham, Kenosha. 

On Journal of Education.—A. J. Craig, Madison ; D. W. Rosencrans, 
Columbus ; S. D. Gaylord, Sheboygan. 

Unfinished Business.—S. T. Lockwood, Janesville; T. N. Wells, 
Elkhorn; G. W. Hunt, Beaver Dam. 
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On Place of Meeting.—R. A. Donaldson, La Crosse; L. R. Leavitt, 
Lake Mills ; B. A. Barlow, Stoughton. 

On Resslutions.—D. G. Purman, Lancaster ; L. Stone, Milwaukee ; 
D. McGregor, Waupaca ; C. E. Spinney, Oconomowoc ; J. K. Purdy, 
Fort Atkinson. 

On Honorary Members.—I. Stone, Kenosha; F.C, Pomeroy, Milwau- 
kee; J. H. Colt, Rochester. 

Mr. F. C. Pomeroy of Milwaukee, read an Essay on Mental Arith- 
metic, after which the audience united with the committee on Music in 
singing the “ Battle Cry of Freedom.” 

Prof, R. Richards, of the Illinois State Normal University conducted 
a spirited recitation in reading, selecting his class from the teachers 
present ; which was followed by gymnastic exercises conducted by Prof. 
Hascall. 

After a brief recess, an interesting discussion was held by the County 
Superintendents upon the “ Test of ability to Teach,” J. ‘I. Eberhart of 
Chicago and Col. J. G. McMynn of Racine, participating. 

The President announced as a Committee on Finance, Messrs. A. W. 
Whitcom of Sheboygan, Rev. G. S. Bradley, of Racine, and C. W. 
Cutler, of Whitewater, when the session was closed by singing. 


Wepnespay, 8 o’clock, P. M. 

Prayer by Rev. Mr. Parmlee of Kenosha, followed by singing ‘‘America.”’ 

Prof. R. Edwards of Illinois, delivered an Address upon the “ Influ- 
ence of Teaching upon the Character of a Teacher.” 

The audience sung “Old Hundred” after which, by request, Miss 
Elkins of Kenosha, favored the Association with “ E Pluribus Unum.” 

Tuurspay, July 30, 8} o’clock, A. M. 

On motion, Hon. A. J. Craig of Madison, and Messrs. E. W. Peet of 
Milwaukee and Wm. L. Colby of Madison, were appointed a committee 
to form an Army List of Wisconsin Teachers, 

Rev. A. Kidder of Eau Claire offered prayer, when Rev. J. B. Pradt 
of Madison, Chairman of the Committee on School Laws, read a Report 
closing with the following resolutions : 

I. Resolved, That in the judgment of this Association the proper efficiency of our 
Public School system requires : 

1, A plan of Town Organization of the schools. 

2. The general introduction, as far as practicable, of graded schools. 

3. More attention to School Architecture and a better supply of School Apparatus. 

4, The carrying out of the intention of the Constitution in regard to School Libraries. 

5. More earnest and systematic attention to the physical, esthetic, moral and religious 
training of children in the schools, as well as more enlightened methods of instruction 
and intellectual development, 

6. The appropriation of aid by the State to the holding of Teachers’ Institutes. 
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7. The establishment of aseries of Normal Schools, and the division of the State for 
this purpose into Normal School Districts, and the appointment of Normal Superintend- 
ents over those districts, who shall also constitute a State Board of Education. 

8. The establishment of a grade of permanent or professional teachers’ certificates, to 
be granted to graduates of Normal Schools, and to others who pass the requisite exam- 
ination. 

9. The selection of County Superintendents from the number of those who hold such 
certificates, or equivalent credentials. 

10. The establishment of a Polytechnic Institution for the promotion of agriculture 
and other industrial pursuits, with provision for military education. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed whose duty it shall be to bring these meas- 
ures before the Legislature, in such manner and at such times as they shall deem most 
proper, and as they shall be instructed by the Association. 

Resolved, That the County and City Superintendents be requested to co-operate with 
the committee in circulating petitions to the Legislature to grant such enactments as 
they may deem desirable from time to time. 


On motion, the report was accepted, and after some discussion, the 
further consideration of the subject was on motion postponed. 

S. T. Lockwood of Janesville, read an essay upon “Sports suitable 
for School Grounds,” after which Prof, Hascall presented a variety of 
gymnastic exercises. 

The subject of “School Visitation” was discussed by County Super- 
intendents, and others, J. D. Philbrick, Esq., Supt. of schools in Bos- 
ton, participating by request. 

Tuurspay, 2 o’clock, P. M. 

Session opened by singing ‘Stand up for Uncle Sam my Boys.” 

Class exercise in Grammar by Mr. I. Stone of Kenosha, who selected 
his class from the audience and called upon one of the members, Prof. 
Samuel Green of Brown University, R. I., to conduct the recitation. 

Prof. Hascall conducted a physical excercise, causing considerable 
merriment. 

After a short recess, Hon. J. L. Pickard read an essay entitled “Bird’s 
Eye View ot the Profession.” 

Col. J. G. MeMynn having been invited to address the Association, 
made some forcible remarks upon the Relation of Teachers to the pre- 
sent state of Country. 

Miss H. N. Bartholomew of Racine, conducted a class exercise in Map 
Drawing, a class having been selected for the purpose from the Racine 
Grammar School. 

Tuurspay, 8 o’clock, P. M. 

Singing—“ The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Address by Juhn D. Philbrick, Esq., of Boston, upon the Self Educa- 
tion of Teachers, followed by singing the Doxology. 

Fripay, July 31, 84 o’clock, A. M. 

Exercises were opened by singing ‘“‘ Homeward Bound.” 
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«The Committee on Finance having examined the accounts and vouchers 
ofthe Treasurer, reported the same correct ; whereupon on motion, the 


report was accepted and the account approved as follows : 
WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
In account with J. B. Pradt, Treasurer, for the Year ending July 28, 1863. 





Cr 
By Cash from last year’s account, .....ccccceccoeecevevcvcerececesvesssssssceesses $67 60 
By Membership Fees at session Of 1862,.........cceeceeeccccececceecessenceceseens 68 00 
Whole amount,.........eeescccece RmalsNine Heinle Real sioa Vpn eMaesiee Fa Renee nae saae $135 30 
Dr. 
July 29, 1862, To paid for printing circulars, and postage, .......... cece eee ee eeee $7 50 
Aug. 1, 1862, To paid for printing tickets,.........csccsecscscesccccccseeee cece cees 3 50 
Ang. 1, 1862, To paid for stationery, ..... OE LO EERIE 75 
Aug. 1, 1862, To paid expenses of Messrs. Bateman, Gregory and Sill, 
Aug. 1, 1862, To paid hotel bills for Bame,..........e eee cere ee ececceees ~ 
Aug. 5, 1862, To paid for use of Hall,........ Se MOT OO 20 00 
$101 00 
Balance in Treasury,......ssccccccccccccccccccccsrcsesceevses seseesscessnsece $34 50 


J.B. PRADT, Treasurer. 


Report oF ComMITTEE ON JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon. 

The committee upon the Journal of Edueation respectfully report : 
That they have examined the account of the Resident Editor, presented 
herewith, and find the same to be correct. 

They are glad to bs able to state that the subscription list has been 
considerably increased during the past year, though but a small number 
of the teachers of the State seem to value it as the organ of the State 
Association and a record of educational progress, or as a means of aid- 
ing them in their arduous labors. The price has been reduced to 60 
cents, and it is hoped that at the close of the ensuing year we shall 
find the names of a majority of the live teachers of the State upon its 
subscription books. 

Your committee have no recommendations to make in reference to the 
management of the Journal except to indorse tle same by recommend- 
ing the re-appointment of Rev. J. B. Pradt as Resident Editor. 

A. J. CRAIG, 
D. W. ROSENKRANS, 
S. D. GAYLORD. 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, in account with J. B. Pradt, Resident Editor, 
for the year ending Jnly 1, 1863. 


Cr. 
By State subscription for Vol. VITI,....cccccccccsccccccccscscsescssccesesecccce $3,445 00 
By private subscriptions, ......+sseeeeee ASI pie eNO RNy Spee sone snvemend et ely seimeles 251 24 
By receipts for advertising,..........+6+ SHeahaasintneaedsinslieehenewaMeRvege Sees 344 67 


$4,040 91 
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Dr. 

To paid Atwood & Rublee for printing,..........cccceeecceeccecccce cocccececece $2,454 72 
To paid postage on State subscription,.......ccccccecccccccccsccccccececccecces 318 00 
PU BRIE (MNES NOUNS sa ccaatacopensgeudedcuceunddee asanoccs ae ccghunioeeeecnadeaus 75 00 
So pale msilings postage, Mel: Kes, cessacscccccrdececcsscecceaceuarseccuaccacce 65 00 
SO PRie POMBE H NEONE OS ce dean sexe sascccnesnwacn deecsegescdeciteancidecse ides 10 00 
$2,922 72 

MOGIRIREGS 5 c'sic) viva cane sanedndeanedegecsnceticcucaususde caudcecbaue isncdeeendes 1,118 19 


J. B. PRADT, Resident Editor. 


On motion the report was accepted and adopted. 

The resignation of Mr. D. T. Coryell, as Mathematical Editor of the 
Journal of Education, was presented, and on motion, accepted, and the 
Residen: Editor instructed to fill the vacancy. 

On motion it was voted to pay $5.00 for black-board furnished for the 
use of the class in map drawing. 

The committee reported the following as Honorary Members, who on 
motion were elected : 

J. D. Philbrick, Supt. of Schools, Boston, Mass.; S. S. Green, Prof. 
of Mathematics and Philosophy in Brown University, R. I.; R. Ed- 
wards, Principal Normal University, Bloomington, Ill.; C. E. Hewitt, 
Prof. in Normal University, Bloomington, Ill.; J. F. Eberhart, Supt. of 
Schools, Cook Co., Ill.; Rev. J. Emerson, D. D., Prof. in Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wis.; D. F. Dewolf, Prin. High School, Tiffin, 0.; G. S. Hascall, 
Battle Creek, Mich.; C. Sweet, Rockford, Ill.; S. H. White, Prin. Brown 
School, Chicago, Ill.; W. Butler, Prin. School, Waukegan, Ill,; A. J. 
Kingman, Harvard, Ill ; S. B. Cranbrock, ; also, F. W. Lyman, 
Frank Head, Daniel Head, A. Farr, H. H. Tarbil, M. Washbish, S. Fish, 
Ezra Simmons and J. B. Glover, members of the Board of Education, 


Kenosha, Wis. 
The committee on nomination of officers reported, when on ballot, the 





following were elected : 

President—C. H. ALLEN, Madison. 

Vice Presidents—S. T. Lockwood, Janesville ; Miss M. A. Merrille, 
Fond du Lac; Miss F. C. Sutherland, Monroe. 

Secretary—A. J. Cheney, Delavan. 

Treasurer—Rev. J. B. Pradt, Madison. 

Counselors—A. J. Craig, Madison ; A. Pickett, Horicon; I. Stone, 
Kenosha; S. D. Gaylord, Sheboygan ; A. D. Hendrickson, Waukesha. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the following, which were 
adopted : 


Resolved, That this Association gratefully acknowledge the protecting providence of 
God in prospering us during the past year, and now granting us another pleasant and 


instructive annual meeting. 
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Resolved That we tender our sincere thanks to the citizens of Kenosha, for the 
noble hospitality which they have extended to the members of this Association, and also 
to those Railroad and Steamboat Companies which have granted us return tickets. 

Resolved, That this Association is under the deepest obligation to Messrs. Green, 
Emerson, Edwards, G. 8. Hascall, and J. D. Philbrick, Esq., for their labors in behalf of 
the teachers, and, through them, the people of Wisconsin. 

Resolved, That as the educational interests of our State demand a special medium of 
communication, we recommend to its teachers The Journal of Education, the organ of 
this body, and appeal to County Superintendents and others in positions of influence, 
to exert themseves to extend its patronage, that it may be supported independently 
of State assistance. 

Resolved, That while we miss from our annual session many who have been wont to 
meet with us, we are proud of their self-sacrificing patriotism and devotion to the coun- 
try; that we have heard with pride of their deeds of heroic bravery on the battle ficld; 
that we send to the living to-day a meed of praise from swelling hearts, and that the dead 
are embalmed forever in our memories. 

Resolved, That we as citizens and especially as educators feel it our imperative duty 
to support the Administration under its present trying circumstances, and to instil in- 
to the minds of the youth instrusted to our care the most unswerving patriotism and 
love for our noble Republic. 

The committee on place of meeting reported in favor of La Crosse, 
which on motion was agreed to, 

The appropriate committee reported no unfinished business. 

On motion, the report on School Laws was taken up and after a spirit- 
ed discussion it was adopted, with the exception of the ninth item in the 
first resolution. 

It was also voted to continue the committee on school laws for the 
purpose of presenting the recommendations of the report to the Legisla- 
ture. 

On motion, the thanks of the Association were tendered toS. S. Schoff, 
Esq., editor of the Kenosha Zelegraph, for favors received during the 
session. 

On motion, the Association adjourned by singing “ Old Hundred.” 

S. H. PEABODY, President. 

S. T. Locxwoop, Secretary. 





CONVENTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The Second Annual Convention of County Superintendents met at 
Kenosha, July 28, 1863. The meeting was called to order by David 
Parsons, Co. Supt. from Grant Co. Hon. J. L. Pickard, Supt. of Pub- 
lie Instruction, was elected Chairman, and J, Wernli, Co. Supt, of 
Waupaca Co., Secretary. 

Tho President called the roll, when the following Co. Supts. responded 
as present : 
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D. W. Rosenkrans, Columbia ; B. A. Barlow, Dane; S. L. Hooker, 
Dane ; Rev. A. Kidder, Eau Claire ; David Parsons, Grant ; Alonzo 
Wing, Jefferson ; P. S. Elwell, La Crosse ; J. W. Morley, Sauk; A. W. 
Whitcom, Sheboygan ; A. J. Cheney, Walworth, Rev. A. D. Hendrick- 
son, Waukesha, and J. Wernli, Waupaca. 

D. W. Gilfillan, Supt. of Trempealeau, excused his absence by a letter, 
in which he expressed his opinion in regard to the points selected for 
discussion. Excuse accepted. 

The Chairman called on the Superintendents to give their experience 
during the last year. The call was responded to by Dr. Hooker, Reve. 
Kidder and Hendrickson, and Messrs. Parsons, Elwell, Cheney, Wernli, 
Dodge, (who arrived in the meantime) Wing and Barlow, and by Supt. 
Eberhart, of Cook county, Ill. 

Supt. Pickard expressed his wish that County Superintendents would 
not give certificates to persons who violate the rules of examination in 
respect to communication, as it is a sign of a doubtful character. He 
announced his willingness, always to support the County Superintend- 
ents in their decisions if possible ; and his wish that Superintendents 
would stand firm, do their duty, be punctual, and give the same time to 
all the applicants for certificates. 

Mr. Cheney stated that he gives three days for an examination in the 
Third Grade. 

Mr. Hooker inquired how it could be possible to prolong an examina- 
tion in six branches to that length of time. 

Mr. Whitcom was of the opinion that six hours would be time enough 
to answer sixty questions. 

Mr. Hendrickson inquired if it be advisable to circulate Papers of Ex- 
amination before they are graded by the Superintendent. 

The Chairman said: Papers should not circulate at all—by no means 
before examined by the County Superintendent. School officers and 
parents may examine them at the table of the Superintendent, but other 
persons should not get them merely to satisfy their curiosity. 

Arrangments were made for the discussion of the first question—on 
“School Attendance,” and it was agreed to supply speakers for the other 
three questions by draft, which was accordingly done. 

The Chairman submitted the following question : Would it not be ad- 
visable and proper, to give recommendations to successful teachers, not 
exceeding five per cent. of the whole number, which recommendations 
should be an evidence of good success to other County Superintendents 
of the State. 

Adjourned until the call of the Chairman. 
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Seconp Sgssion, July 29th, 1863. 

The subject of ‘School Attendance” was taken up. 

Mr. Cheney spoke in favor of compulsory attendance and wished better 
teachers. 

Mr. Wernli believed it the duty of the State to educate all her chil- 
dren, even though by force, 

Mr. Elwell was in favor of distributing the public money according to 
the average attendance, and thought ardent teachers would succeed if 
supported by the school officers ; wished more attractive school-houses 
and better instruction ; and if all these were not successful, than corh- 
pulsion. 

Mr. Comstock was against Legislative action, and wished that love 
should govern in school matters. Mr. Goldthwait was for a law requir- 
ing attendance ; also Mr. Kidder. Mr Coe spoke against rigid measures 
and wished love applied. 

Adjourned. 


Tuirp Szssion, July 29, 1863. 

The discussion was upon the question : ‘‘ How to examine teachers in 
regard to their Ability to Teach.”’ The speakers were limited to 7 min- 
utes each. 

Supt. Eberhart, of Cook county, Illinois, said that he inquires of his 
teachers the place of their education, about their studies, watches their 
answers and faults, inquires about their plans and systems, and gives 
them frequent opportunity to question him, by which methods he can 
find out if they are able to teach. 

Mr. Barlow said something else than mere knowledge should be requir- 
ed, and that ability to teach could not be sufficiently tested in an exami- 
nation. 

Prof. Green, of Brown University, Rhode Island, would find out their 
qualifications in respect to ability by inquiring of some of the teachers’ 
acquaintance and of scholars, and by visiting their schools ; also by be- 
ing asked questions by the applicants for certificates. 

Mr. Parsons said that the time has not arrived yet to test the ability 
to teach in examinations ; that we have two classes of teachers—one 
class experienced, the other not. Let the teacher teach a class in reading, 
let others criticise. 

Mr. MeMynn of Racine, would not try to puzzle teachers ; yet he 
would require learning and self possession ; and to test their ability 
he would call a class of boys to be taught. 

Mr. Geo. D. Hunt wished that some Superintendents might be better 
qualified themselves. 
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Fourts Session, July 29, 1863. 

Moved by Mr. Rosenkrans to adopt the standard of qualification from 
last year. ‘The motion prevailed. 

Mr. Hendrickson inquired of the Chairman if Superintendents should 
give the Second Grade Certificate to teachers without experience, if in 
examining the school they were convinced of their ability ? 

Mr. Pickard answered, that in such cases a Second Grade Certificate 
might be granted without a re-examination. 

The question : Is it not beneficial to teachers and schools, to grant at 
the.end of a term certificates of recommendation to the most successful 
teachers, not exceeding five per cent. of the teachers in the county, was 
taken up, discussed, and laid on the table. 

Adjourned to 74 o’clock, a. m. of the next day. 


Firth Session, July 30, 1863. 

The question about Recommendatory Certificates was again discussed, 
but on motion it was left upon the table. 

The Chairman advised the Superintendents to give the standing of 
qualification to teachers immediately after the examination, if they apply 
merely for the Third Grade, and to send them the proper certificate after 
they shall have determined in what town they will teach. 

On motion of the Chairman, it was agreed to give the standard in re- 
spect to Practice of Teaching separately, and not to have it printed among 
the branches, in order to make it an object to our teachers to strive for 
perfection. 

Adjourned until the call of the Chairman, 


Srxta Sessron, July 30, 5 o’clock, P. M. 

The subject of discussion was School Visitations and their End. 

Rev. Kidder said one of the ends is to watch the primary instruction, 
as one of the most important things. 

Mr. Dodge said there were two objects : to encourage teachers and to 
teach them ; if change in management is necessary, talk to teachers pri- 
vately ; encourage the ornamenting of the school-room, and the building 
of better houses. 

Mr, Whitcom said that to select materials for the next institute was 
one of his objects; that the prosperity of the schools depends principally 
upon the teachers. 


Mr. Sweet, of Illinois, would not meddle with teachers ; would allow 
individual methods, if they accomplish the desired end ; would try to in- 
fluence parents and scholars ; especially scholars. 

Mr. Hendrickson said that to complete the examination in regard to 
ability ; to encourage teachers, to remove embarrassment by familiar dis- 
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courses ; to reach the community by lectures, and exercises of several 
schools united, were the objects to be accomplished. 

Mr. Philbrick, of Boston, would see what improvements were neces- 
sary ; the expectation of a visit would stimulate ; visits should be un- 
expected ; addresses natural and unstudied. 

Adjourned until the call of the Chairman. 

Seventu Session, July 30, 1863. 

The State Superintendent announced that he wished the written report 
of County Superintendents before the lst day of November. 

Adjourned sine die. 

J. L. PICKARD, Chairman. 

J. Wernut, Secretary. 





SUPBRINTENDENT’S DEPARTMENT. 


TO DISTRICT CLERKS. 


Will you please call the attention of the electors of your District to 
provision of law relative to the Annual Meeting. Special acts have been 
passed changing the time of the Annual Meeting of several Districts. 
This general enactment gives to any District desiring a change the op- 
portunity to make it without special legislation. All Districts employ- 
ing teachers by the year will find the change very desirable, since officers 
will be elected and taxes levied before the commeucement of the school 
year. The change allowed will bring the Annual Meeting previous to 
the time of making the Aunual Report, so that the Report may be more 
accurate and embrace facts contained in Officers’ Report to the District. 
Under the present system the Annual Report brings up the records of 
the District in some material points only to within eleven months of the 
date of the Report—e. g. the report made this year in August contains 
some facts found in Officers’ Reports of September previous. 

It will require a majority of all the electors of the District to make 
the change. A majority of the electors present at the Annual Meeting 
will not answer the purpose unless it be also a majority of all the 
electors. 

The change once made remains a permanent change, unless the vote be 
rescinded at some Annual Meeting by a vote of a majority of all the 
electors of the District. 

The law reads as follows : 
Ssc. 17. The Annual Meeting of each School District shall be held on the last Monday 
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of September in cach year. The hour of such meeting shall be seven o’clock in the after- 
noon, unless otherwise provided by a vote of the district, duly recorded, at the last pre- 
vious annual meeting : Provided, that at the annual meeting of any schoo! district 
held after the passage of this act, a majority of the electors of said district, may deter- 
mine that the annual meeting of such district shall be held upon the last Monday of 
August in each year ; said determination to take effect when a copy of the proceedings 
of said annual meeting shall have been filed with the Town Clerk of the town in which 
said district, or (in case of a joint district) in which the school house of such district is 
situated, and to remain in force until rescinded by a vote of a majority of the electors 
of said district ; the meeting held in pursuance of such determination to be deemed 
the legal annual meeting of said district, the same as if held upon the last Monday of 
September, in each year. 


TO DISTRICT ELECTORS. 

The success of the schools of your several Districts will depend upon 
yourselves in two very important particulars : 1. The State Fund is en- 
tirely insufficient to pay the expenses of a good school for the time such 
school is taught. District taxes must be levied to meet the deficiency. 
These District taxes should not be grudgingly levied. There is no inter- 
est supported by your money, that is of more value to yourselves than 
your school interests. There is none that affects so many of your rela- 
tions, as parent, citizen and patriot. The public school appeals to you 
for support because of its adaptation to your wants, because of its cheap- 
ness and efficiency, and because it brings to your homes the advantages 
of education, where your children may be trained under your immediate 
supervision. Money judiciously expended upon our School interests is a 
safe investment that ensures dividends of more productive industry, of 
better health, of greater refinement and of higher morality. This in- 
troduces us to the second point referred upon which I wish to dwell a little 
more at length. 

Much money raised for school purposes is not judiciously expended. 
Tax payers do not look after the expenditure of their money as closely 
as it is their duty todo. Atthe very lowest estimate eighty per cent. 
of all the children between the ages of four and twenty years should be 
present in the Public Schools. This will make ample allowance for the 
sick, for those whom absolute necessity keeps out of the school-room 
and for those who are found attending Private Schools of all grades. 
Provisions have been made for accommodating and instructing al] who 
should attend the schools. Houses have been built and teachers have 
been employed. The full time of the teacher is paid for whether he has 
eighty, or fifty, or thirty per cent. of the scholars of the District in at- 
tendance upon the school. The average number of scholars to each 
District of the State is about 70. Of this number at least 56 should 
be constant attendants upon school, and for 56 must arrangements be 
made. Statistics show that less than 48 are actually enrolled, and that 
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the average attendace is not more than 28, or half what it should be. 
The number of classes must be the same as if all enrolled were in actual 
attendance and very nearly if not quite the same as if the whole number 
due at the schools, namely 56, were in actual and steady attendance. 
The whole time of the teacher is therefore occupied, but the capaci- 
ty of the teacher is not fully engaged. Suppose the average number of 
classes to be 14, which is a very low estimate. Each class should average 
12, upon the supposition that each pupil pursues three studies, while in 
fact the average attendance upon each class is six. Twelve can be as 
easily instructed as six in nearly all branches taught in our Public Schools, 
Beyond this number the same rule would not hold true, but my state- 
ments are based upon the school that will ordinarily be taught by a single 
teacher. Money expended thus fails to secure more than half what it is 
able to earn. In this manner is money wasted,—not through the in- 
capacity or inefficiency of the teacher, but through neglect of patrons in 
securing punctual attendance upon school. 

Great as is the pecuniary loss it is thrown into the shade completely 
by the greater evils attending absenteeism and irregularity of attendance 
in their effect upon the character of the pupil. No man was ever suc- 
cessful in business who failed to give strict attention to his business 
whatever it might be. In youth, the habits that control the man are 
formed. The habits formed by the children in our schools are of great 
importance. ‘The child is injured far less by the loss of a few lessons in 
arithmetic or grammar than by habits of inattention or indifference natur- 
ally strengthened in consequence of such loss. The child should under- 
stand that attendance upon school is his business and that no slight ex- 
cuse should ever be allowed for inattention to that business. Thus will 
he lay the foundation upon which to build successfully in after life. 
Once allow the child to think that you consider his occasional absence 
from school a very trivial matter and that your own convenience may be 
made an excuse for that absence, and you will soon find the child making 
his own convenience a pretext for absence from the school he has learn- 
ed to esteem of little importance. 

Farther than this, truancy is sure to endincrime. Neglect of duty 
is by no means the only bad result of a want of punctuality. Idleness 
which is encouraged takes possession of the child, fills his mind with 
strange schemes and his heart with all manner of evil thoughts, until by 
degrees he loses all self respect, and plunges into crime. Our Houses of 
Correction, our Jails and our Prisons are filled with those, whose charac- 
ter bears more or less strongly the marks made by truancy. I have no 
time for statistics, nor can I dwell at length upon this topic. 

If the evils of irregularity of attendance upon schools be admitted, how 
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they shall be remedied is a very natural question. School officers and 
electors may do much by furnishing comfortable and attractive school 
houses and grounds, by providing suitable maps and apparatus and by 
hiring a living teacher who can appreciate the former and use the latter. 
Farther than this—Rules may be adopted, such as your own judgment 
will approve, bearing upon this matter, with penalty attached, making 
continued and unnecessary absence work a forfeiture of position in class 
or a forfeiture of seat in the school-room. 

No effort should be spared to awaken the people to a full sense of the 
terrible danger resulting from absenteeism. Other considerations will be 
presented at some future time. 


TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The convention held at Kenosha, July 29th, 30th and 31st was not as 
fully attended as the one of the year previous. All sections of the State 
were represented by Superintendents having charge of more than one 
third of all the Schools of the State. 

After full discussion it was agreed to adopt the regulations adopted last 
year relative to examination of teachers. 

1. All applicants shall be required to pass a written examination. 

2. At least ten questions upon each branch shall be submitted. 

3. Applicants for a Third Grade Certificate must answer correctly in 
form and in fact at least fifty per cent. of the questions asked ; fora 
Second Grade Certificate at least sixty per cent., and for a First Grade 
Certificate at least seventy per cent. Each Superintendent placing the 
standard as much above the minimum agreed upon as in his judgment 
may be wise. 

4. No certificate of First or Second Grade will be given to any per- 
son who does not give satisfactory evidence of success in Teaching. Of 
course beginners will take a Third Grade Certificate. 

Note. My advice to all is to abide by this recommendation, with this 
exception: Any young Teacher who has the requisite qualifications as 
to knowledge for a Second Grade Certifivate, and who, in the first school 
taught, displays great tact in teaching, should not be required to teach 
under a Third Grade Certificate until it expires before receiving a Second 
Grade Certificate, but the Certificate should be changed as soon as the 
Superintendent is satisfied as to the Teacher’s aptness to teach. This 
will reward tact and encourage effort on the part of young Teachers. 

5. 1t was further agreed that the Superintendents would, when satis- 
fied with the school visited, enter upon the certificate held by the Teacher 
(if a Third Grade Certificate) under the head of “‘ Ability to Teach” the 
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Teacher’s standing upon a scale of ten, as the standing is marked in 
branches upon which an examination was had. 
This matter, judiciously arranged will be of great value to Schools 
and Teachers. 
J. L. Picxarp, State Supt. Pub. Inst. 





ROITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


THE MEETINGS AT KENOSHA AND CHICAGO, 

Our space is necessarily devoted this month almost wholly to the Meetings at 
Kenosha, including the President’s Address which we wish to lay at once before 
our readers, and to the Superintendent’s Department. We have room to say but 
afew words. The Meeting of the Association seemed to be regarded by all as 
one of the most pleasant, practical, and usetul yet held. That of the County 
Superintendents lacked only the interest of a larger attendance. The Proceed- 
ings of the latter are given with considerable fulness by Mr. Wernli, and in con- 
nection with the matter in the State Superintendent’s Department, may be com- 
mended to the attention of allinterested. We shall have something to say at a 
future time. 

Mr. Peabody, after touching upon the work of the past year, discusses at some 
length, and as it seems to us, with much good sense, the subject of the estab- 
lishment of an Institution on the basis of the late munificent donation of land 
by Congress. Mr. Peabody does not overestimate the importance of carrying out 
the measure under the guidance of wisdom, honesty and cconomy, and of shield- 
ing the fund from the fate of the Normal Fund. 

We had some comments to make upon the other Addresses, but must defer it, 
for the present. We hope to publish the Essays of Messrs. Pickard and Lock- 
wood, and an abstract at least of the other Lectures. The Association will not 
soon forget the instruction and counsel of Messrs. Emerson, Richards, McMynu 
and Philbrick, nor the exercises of Prof. Green in Grammar and of Mr. Hascall 
in Gymnastics. 

THE Meeting of the Teachers’ National Association, at Chicago, was attended by 
upwards of eleven hundred persons, more than one hundred of whom, we judge, 
were from Wisconsin. It was a most important and significant gathering—of 
which, as well as of the meeting of the Normal Association at the same time, 
we shall have something to say hereafter. 


ANOTHER NORMAL MOVEMENT. 

We are much pleased to learn that there is a good prospect that a Normal and 
High School is to be opened at Waupaca, under Mr. Wernli, the able and untiring 
County Superintendent of Waupaca county, and Mr. D. McGregor, who is repre- 
sented as being both a good weer and a good teacher. 
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Mr. Wernli is not only a graduate of a Swiss Normal School, and abundantly 
competent to give really Normal Instruction, but seems to be animated by the 
self sacrificing spirit of the early Swiss educators. We sincerely hope that the 
present enterprise may succeed and grow up to be a light and a blessing to the 
north-east part of the State, and we earnestly advise teachers in that region who 
wish to improve, to attend this school, whenever it shall be opened. 

P. S. The above school will open, we have just learned, on Monday, Sept. 7. 


Tue Normal Department, at the University, as we learn from Prof. Allen, 
is fast filling up. About 150 are expected at the opening to-morrow (Aug. 26). 
The,attendance is practically limited by the present number of rooms. With 
more accommodations in this respect, we think the number we put down 
for the Fall Term, 200, would be forthcoming. 


AN APPEAL. 

Will our old subscribers—and new ones too—please remember that there is 
considerable difference between getting the JOURNAL for sixty cents and one 
dollar or seventy-five cents, and aid us in extending our circulation by each ob- 
taining and sending us another name? This willdouble our list. We have now 
about 450 names. We wish subscriptions to begin in all cases with the July num- 
ber, as we have printed extra copies with the expectation of supplying back num- 
bers. Each subscriber moreover will prefer a complete volume, and it not cer- 
tain that the publication will continue after the close of this volume, though 
we make this appeal as one means ot insuring its continuance. 


COUNTIES AHEAD—AND BEHIND. 
The following Table shows the counties that have to this date (Sept. 1), 


furnished as many or more subscribers than their quota of one thousand: 


Teachers Quotaof Number Proportion of Teachers 
in 1862. 1000. Taken. now Subscribers. 


Wo0d,.....-20 ee 
Tremperleau,.... 
Dane, East Distric 





Racine,.... 
Winnebago, 


The following counties have so far furnished no subscribers for Vol. VIII: 
Ashland, Calumet, Chip pewa, Clark, Douglas, Jackson, Kewaunee, La Fayette, 
Marathon, Monroe, Ozaukee, Pepin, Polk, and St. Croix ; and to those of 
Dunn, Marquette, Oconto, Outagamie, Portage, Washington and Waushara, we 
send as yet but one copy for each. 

In this connection we ask attention to the Report of the Committee on the 
Journal, in the proceedings of the Association, (p. 82,) and to the following reso- 
lution, from the series passed at the close of the session: 


Resolved, That, as the educational interests of our State demand a special medium of 
communication, we recommend to its teachers THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, the organ of 
of this body, and appeal to County Superintendents and others in positions of infiu- 
ence to exert themselves to extend its patronage, that it may be supported independ- 
antly of State assistance. 
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MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 

In accordance with the authority given by the Association, we have filled the 
place vacated by the resignation of Mr. Coryell, our late Mathematical Editor, by 
appointing in his stead Mr. L. Camppety. Mr. Campbell is a close and accurate 
mathematician, in a large degree self-taught, and has long been a trequent and 
valuable contributor to our Mathematical Department. Communications should 
be addressed to him, at Door Creek, Dane county, Wis. 


Laip Over—till next month, to make room for Mr. Peabody’s Address and the 
Proceedings of the Association and of the Convention of County Superintend- 
ents—not ovly some Mathematical matter, but several communications, including 
the Second of the Series on Penmanship, by Mr. Lusk. Next month we shall 
present again our usual variety. 

Lancaster ACADEMY.—This school is now in charge of Mr. D. G. Purman, 
and as we hear in a flourishing condition. 


ApAms Co.—I am happy to state that the schools of this county were never 
in as flourishiug a condition as at the present time. Very few indeed, but what 
are doing well. Teachers, with slight exceptions, are wide awake and full of 
energy and zeal, and seem determined to do all in their power for the advance- 
ment of their pupils. Pupils too, exhibit a great desire for improvement; and 
what is best of all, parents and patrons of schools show a great interest in the 
cause of education. I believe I can say, without exaggeration, there is not an 
individual in the State, having the care of schools, that has greater reason to be 
thankful than I have, for the aid and encouragement received from teachers. 
Teachers appear to fully comprehend the importance of their duty and take hold 
with a ready hand and willlng heart to perform those duties. My desire is, that 
success muy crown their noble efforts—I shall ever heartily co-operate with them 
in their untiring labors. R. K. Fay, Co. Supt. 


SHawanaw Co.—I inclose a complete list of all in the county who are entitled 
to the Journal. I am determined that Shawanaw county shall not be behind on 
her quota of subscribers to the Journal, and shall soon send you a respectable 
list. I think that every teacher that can, and will not subscribe for the Journal 
is to say the least not a live teacher. It is my impression that if this matter 
was thoroughly canvassed, and the subject presented in its true light by the 
County Superintendents and the friends of education generally, at least one-half 
if not more of the teachers of the State could be induced to become subscribers. 

T noticed that in a former number of the Journal you propose, if the friends 
will forward the names of those teachers that have entered their country’s ser- 
vice, to publish a Roll of Honor, This much at least is due to those of our 
profession who have taken up arms and gone the defence of our imperiled 
country. Would it not be well to repeat your proposition or rather call atten- 
tion to it? Myron MoCorp, Co. Supt. 

[It will be seen by the proceedings of the Association, that a committee to 
form a Teachers’ Army List was appointed, who will we suppose take the matter 
in hand.] 
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WINNEBAGO Co.—We have a communication of considerable length froma 
teacher, touching the improvements made in the county, and most of it was in 
type, when we found that we must lay it over till next month. Mr. Munger has 
we learn been untiring and very efficient in his labors. 


VERNON Co.—As a good sign for the county, we are glad to acknowledge the 
receipt of a good list of subscribers, through Mr. H. Alien, the newly appointed 
Superintendent, It is no shock to our modesty to say that one sign of vitality 
in a county is the taking of the Journal of Education by teachers. 


Fonp pu Lac.—We ere much pleased to learn that $25,000 have been voted 
here for a High School and Primary School Buildings. This enterprising town is 
determined to advance in School matters as well as in material interests. We have 
received the last Report of Rev. Geo. B. Eastman, long the faithful and judicious 
Superintendent, and laid it by for future note. 


PortaGe.—Here also a High School Building is to be erected. Friend Magoffin 
promised us somo items of interest in regard to his work but has been absent we 
believe during vacation, to recruit after some years of arduous and faithful ser- 
vice. Send us the items, Doctor. 


Mapison.—The High School re-opens, after two years dormancy, on the Ist of 
Sept., in charge of Mr. F. B. Williams, who has been for two years past at Pal- 
myra. He is to be assisted by Miss Emeline Curtis, from Cleveland, Ohio. 


WAUKESHA proposes to reduce the salary of the Principal of her High School. 
Says the Freeman, ‘‘ We doubt the wisdom of this policy, for if $800 will not 
secure a good teacher, we are quite certain that $509 will not.” Sound. Econo- 
my is better applied in cutting off material luxuries. 


BeELoit.—The High School is in charge of Mr. Alex. Kerr. A Normal Class 
is we believe to be trained, for examination under the Normal Board. 


RocHESTER.—In connection with the High School, under Mr. J. H. Colt, a 
Normal Class will be maintained during the Fall Session. 


(ae Read New Advs. of Grammars, Object Lessons, Book Keepging ete. 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE IN MILWAUKEE. 


Messrs. Bryant & Stratton have extended a link of their popular “ chain of 
colleges” to Milwaukee, and besides furnishing the best facilities foa a commer- 
cial education, for a consideration, they very generously offer gratuitous instruc- 
tion in penmanship, to all teachers who may present themselves for the purpose. 


DRY GOODS. 


Our readers may do a good thing to themselves and to the advertisers, by read- 
ing and remembering the announcement and patronizing the establishment, of 
Messrs. Sherwin, Nowell & Pratt, of Milwaukee. See last page of cover. 

















NORMAL CLASSES OF 1862—SUMMMARY OF AVERAGES. 
FIRST YEARS’ COURSE. 


The Secretary of the Board of Normal Regents, Silas Chapman, Esq., has obligingly compiled from the Examination Papers, 


the Table below. There has been generally, we judge, an advancement in the grade of scholarship, and an increasing deter- 
g y> Judg g p 


mination to present none for cxamination who were not properly fitted. The consequence is that fewer are rejected, and the 
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